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we should like to understand and admire nature." We can not refrain 
from noting that the author occasionally drops into the realm of poetry, 
as when he refers to plants remaining on the mountains owing to their 
dread of enemies in the valley (p. 340), or when he speaks of plants 
seeking conditions (p. 335). 

This book is one of the most valuable contributions to botanical 
science that has appeared in recent years. It will be widely read be- 
cause of the clear scientific discussion of the principles that underlie 
plant breeding. 

Carlton C. Curtis. 
Columbia Univebsitt. 

A Primer of Psychology, Laura Brackenbury. London : John Murray. 

1907. Pp. 120. 

The author expresses, in her preface, her special indebtedness to Pro- 
fessors Ward, Stout, and Johnson, of Cambridge University, and Pro- 
fessor James, of Harvard. Her technical point of view will be fairly 
familiar to those who have read the first two writers mentioned. An 
introduction gives some timely suggestions to the beginning student. 
Then the various methods of psychological study are presented and 
evaluated; it is maintained that the direct method must have logical and 
temporal priority. Next comes the " general analysis of mind," in which 
the a priori concept of the subject-object relation is made fundamental 
and its three phases are used to define the three classes of mental phe- 
nomena — cognition, affection (including pleasure-pain and appetition- 
aversion), and attention, or activity. There follow four chapters on the 
several stages of cognition: sensation, perception, imagination, and idea- 
tion. The subject of cognition is given quite half the space of the text, 
but its divisions, sensation and perception, are given relatively brief treat- 
ment, the usual details on their special modes and forms being omitted. 
The more fundamental laws of mental complication and unification are 
developed under perception and imagination; conditions of origin and 
growth of higher forms receive some attention; and the function of the 
universal and of the word is not omitted. Attention is viewed as ac- 
tivity of varying degrees, not as mere focalization. The discussion of 
how pleasure-pain is conditioned by each of the four stages of cognition 
is along quite traditional lines, physiological explanations being omitted. 
One of the most successful chapters in the book is that in which James's 
theory of emotion is described and criticized; emotion is found to con- 
tain an ideational factor. Will as selective action has its root in im- 
pulse; a good analysis of an act of will is given. 

Following the text is a glossary which is rather unsatisfactory; for it 
is often formal to the point of emptiness, or its definitions fail really to 
define (e. g., affection, ideation, mind). Then come some questions and 
exercises. These (especially the general questions in preference to those 
arranged by chapters) will be useful alike to teachers and students; and 
particularly those questions (of which there is a good proportion) that 
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call for a psychological interpretation either of literary passages or of 
concrete experiences and situations. 

The book's point of view is both structural and functional, with the 
emphasis on the former. Purpose, need, and interest are frequently em- 
ployed categories ; but the author's neglect of the biological point of view 
involves a limitation in explanation by purpose. A sharp distinction is 
made between the psychological and the physical or physiological. The 
attempt is made to exclude all but psychical phenomena and conditions; 
but at some points it becomes impossible not to dwell upon physical or 
physiological conditions or concomitants, as in the cases of sensation, 
feeling, emotion, and will. 

The principal terms are given rather clear-cut interpretation in the 
body of the text; their various meanings in psychology and common life 
are distinguished. Further, the author is careful to point out the rela- 
tions (of likeness and difference, or of causal connection) that maintain 
between the various types of mental phenomena studied. A good deal of 
precision in the organization of the material is evident. In these and 
other ways the student's probable difficulties are kept in mind and at- 
tempt is made to guard him from error. 

Comparatively speaking, however, this primer is a bare outline; its 
illustrations, while timely and clear, are too few; and it must be often 
hard for any beginning student to understand — witness much of the sub- 
ject of cognition, particularly ideation and pp. 33-35 on perception. It 
is packed full of boiled-down material; it contains, perhaps, more dis- 
tinctions than are needed; but it wants expansion and variety of illustra- 
tion. I have just called it a " bare outline." To one who knows some 
psychology it might be rich in suggestion as well as compelling in its 
organization of material, but many a novice will find it formal and 
dreary. 

When we consider under what conditions students really find an 
outline or syllabus prepared by their teacher useful, it is evident that this 
depends upon (a) the nature of the outline, (b) whether it is used before 
or after the class exercise mainly, and (c) whether or not it is supple- 
mented by concrete collateral reading. The text here discussed would 
seem to be best adapted for use as a summary statement of data and views 
previously collected, and already presented and discussed in the class- 
room. It presupposes plenty of strong oral teaching as well as collateral 
readings. In this connection the references, at each chapter's close, to 
James, Stout, and Ward will be of use; for if these sources are few and 
lacking in great variety, they are yet relevant to the point of view and 
scope of the primer. E. L. Norton. 

University of Illinois. 

Die Moralphilosophie von Tetens. Zugleich eine Einfiihrung in das 
Studium der Ethik. Max Schinz. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 1906. 
Pp. vi + 152. 
Dr. Schinz believes that posterity will give Tetens a place among the 



